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Clifton Controversy Subsides 


A controversy which flared for several weeks in 
Clifton, New Jersey, following the Public Library Board 
of Trustees’ action last May in authorizing the transfer of 
45 books from a restricted collection to the open shelves, 
appeared by mid-summer to have subsided. (See News- 
letter, June 1960, p. 6.) On June 16 the board reaffirmed 
the new policy by a second vote. 

Heated opposition to the board’s action had come 
from several sources. Leading the opponents was Edmund 
Lyons, a Clifton resident and present head of the national 
American Legion youth and Americanism program, who 
urged the City Council to require the library to remove 
the novels in question from general circulation. In a UPI 
story (June 9) Lyons was quoted as acknowledging that 
he had never read the books, having accepted the opin- 
ions of J. Edgar Hoover to support his claim that such 
books as Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lolita, and Peyton 
Place should be banned. 

A stormy hearing was held at the June 16 board 
meeting, which was attended by about 100 persons. After 
the minority and majority opinions of the board had 
been expressed, and Barbara Mearns, the librarian, had 
reiterated the principles of the freedom to read, as stated 
in the Library Bill of Rights, the meeting was opened to 
public discussion. American Legion representatives were 
on hand to condemn the open-shelf policy, warning 
against the danger to youth resulting from easy access 
to such books. 

Miss Mearns had already reported that no teenagers 
had checked out any of the books in question, as of June 
10, and that the same books could be purchased by any- 
one from neighborhood newsstands. A youth worker, a 
registered nurse, and a children’s librarian spoke in 
support of the open-shelf policy by denying any causal 
relationship between reading “smut” literature and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Mrs. John O’Brien, one of the board members who 
voted against the policy, proposed a resolution backed by 
the Legion to return the books to closed shelves. Mrs. 
O’Brien accused the library board of not even consider- 
ing public protests and singled out the American Library 
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Association for critical comment. “It has become increas- 
ingly evident in recent months,” she said, “that the 
American Library Association is playing too great a part 
in the management of our library. We are not told who 
these folks are, what they stand for or any other informa- 
tion about them. We are asked to blindly follow their 
policies and theories without so much as the right to 
question them.” 

After an hour’s debate, the president asked the board 
to vote on whether to rescind the open-shelf policy. The 
vote was 5-4, repeating that of the original vote, no mem- 
ber having changed his stand on the question. 

On June 21 the Clifton City Council held another 
public hearing to consider methods for forcing the board 
to reverse its decision. Suggestions by councilmen 
such as requiring all new books received by the library 
to be approved by a committee of clergymen or the 
outright confiscation of controversial books, received 
little support. The meeting dissolved without reaching 
agreement. 

George Kulik, who had cast the deciding ballot at the 
June 16 library board meeting, and was later re-elected 
to a third term as president of the board, gave strong 
support to Miss Mearns throughout the controversy. “We 
cannot be pressured,” he said. “Who are we to censor 


books?” 


The NEA on Censorship 


Censorship of teachers and books in public schools 
has become a “dangerous and frightening thing,” Rich- 
ard D. Batcheidor, president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National Education Association 
told delegates to the NEA convention in Los Angeles 
last June (Los Angeles Mirror News, June 27). “Teachers 
have an alarming lack of professional autonomy,” he said. 

“In state after state, especially in those with poor or 
no tenure laws, teachers are teaching in a climate in 
which a high degree of thought control prevails. In too 
many parts of the country, censorship of books has 
limited professional autonomy and the right to read. 

“The most dangerous aspect of such a condition is 
that teachers may begin a process of self-censorship in 
order to be safe and secure from the attacks of self- 
appointed censors and critics.” 

The NEA’s Defense Bulletin, Number 85, June 1960, 
is devoted mainly to problems of spreading censorship. 
The phenomenon of the seeming increase in the number 
of voluntary censors “whose objective appears to be the 
elimination of materials available to students and teach- 
ers” receives special attention. 

Noted, in addition to the well-known cases of with- 
drawal from school libraries of books by Salinger, Hem- 
ingway, Wolfe, Saroyan, Huxley, and Orwell (Newsletter, 
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June 1960) is the case of the holding up of the renewal 
of a subscription to the Saturday Review at a high school 
in a suburban area of Milwaukee, pending an investigation 
by the school superintendent as to whether the magazine 
was anti-American. Some of the teachers called the action 
“an example of totalitarianism at the administrative 
level.” Thirty-six of them signed a letter supporting con- 
tinued subscription to the magazine. 


Notable Awards at ALA Conference 


Two awards made at the Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association in Montreal last June were 
of special interest to all defenders of intellectual freedom. 

The Riverside, California, Public Library received a 
Special John Cotton Dana Award in the group of public 
libraries serving between 25,000 and 100,000 population 
“for a determined, courageous stand on a basic issue — 
censorship — and for evidence of the good results of a 
continuing public relations program.” Albert C. Lake,. 
librarian, accepted the award. The John Cotton Dana 
Awards are jointly sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the ALA’s Public Relations Section. (See 
the Newsletter, volume 8, number 1, March 1959, and 
Mr. Lake’s article in the California Librarian, July 1960, 
“Book Selection and Reading.” ) 

Marjorie Fiske Lowenthal, author of Book Selection 
and Censorship (University of California Press, 1959) 
was the first recipient of the new Library Literature 
Award ($500 granted by the Scarecrow Press) for her 
“outstanding contribution to library literature.” 


“THE FEAR OF BOOKS” 
Archie L. McNeal, chairman of the ALA Intel- 


lectual Freedom Committee, writes on “The Fear of | 
Books” in the July issue of The Alabama Librarian, | 
extending his talk at the Florida Library Association ! 
workshop last spring (Newsletter, June 1960). He ; 
acknowledges indebtedness to Holbrook Jackson for | 
his title — that of Jackson’s book published in 1932. | 


On the Reading of Delinquents 


Do juvenile delinquents read? The anti-obscenity 
groups, supported by the views of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Postmaster General Summerfield, and Representative 
Kathryn Granahan, Chairman of the House Post Office 
Subcommittee, assume that they do, and that the results 
of their reading are dire. The House Subcommittee has 
said that “The great danger in this situation is the 
undoubted contribution which obscene literature makes 
to the growth of juvenile delinquency.” Mr. Summerfield 
attributes much of today’s juvenile delinquency to the 
reading of “pornography.” 

Many careful students of the matter say this cannot 
be true: that delinquents do not read — even the crime 
comics. 

A report by a committee of psychologists of Brown 
University (Nissim Levy, Lewis Lipsitt, and Judy Rosen- 
blith) asserts that there is no causal relationship between 


the reading of pornography and delinquency. Broken i, 
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P.T.A. FIGHTS MAILED PORNOGRAPHY 


“Pornography — the New Black Plague” is the 
title of an article in the National Parent-Teacher 
for September concerning the distribution of por- 
nography by mail. It asserts that although the Post 
Office Department has tried diligently to keep the 
mails clear of indecent matter “it has met powerful 
opposition from the people who stand to profit by 
the corruption of children. Occasionally resistance 
has come from others — from people dedicated to 
freedom of the press. Confusing liberty with license, 
these people unwittingly assist the purveyors of 
pornography.” 


homes, unstable parents, and environmental and economic 
factors are more important in motivating crime, it states. 

Writing in Frontier (Los Angeles) for August 1960, 
Max B. Miller asserts that “So-called hard-core por- 
nography is not widespread in this country (mailing the 
stuff will bring a probable sentence of ten years). Yet it 
is relatively prevalent in Europe, Scandinavia, the Orient 
and Latin America — areas where juvenile delinquency 
is practically unknown. In countries that abound in por- 
nography, the answer seems to be that it is openly avail- 
able; it is not new, novel, and is therefore not so 
intriguing.” 

Douglas Sargent, head of Detroit’s juvenile court 
child study clinic, has said that pornographic literature 
“has little, if any impact on juvenile delinquency,” and 
regrets that “there are so many people who jump on the 
juvenile delinquency bandwagon just as a means of get- 
ting their cause some publicity.” 

On the other hand, the press has recently reported 
several instances of teen-age sex offenders who have 
confessed that reading “pornographic” material inspired 
them to commit their crimes. Such confessions would 
seem not only to support the claims of the anti-obscenity 
groups but to suggest that offenders would welcome such 
a ready-made excuse for their actions. 

The late Federal Judge Jerome Frank, after examining 


* as much scientific evidence as he could on the matter, 


concluded that there was no indication at all that reading 
so-called obscene material led to social misconduct. 
Opinion continues to be sharply divided as between 
those who see a threat to public morality in allegedly 
obscene literature and those who believe a much greater 
threat — that to freedom of thought — must result from 


efforts to censor or restrict the distribution of printed 
materials, 


RENEWALS NOW PAYABLE 


This issue of the Newsletter is being sent to all 
subscribers to Volume 8 (1959), and all have been 
billed for Volume 9 (1960). 

If you have not paid for renewal, send $2.00 
immediately to the Subscriptions Department, 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Selection Policy Upheld 


In Santa Barbara 


Last month the Santa Barbara (California) Public 
Library’s Board of Trustees reaffirmed the Library’s book 
selection policy following a controversy over the handling 
of the periodical, New World Review. In June, a regular 
user of the Library, a housewife, had raised objections to 
placing the magazine on the open shelves. (It is received 
as a gift of the publisher.) She was given a copy of the 
Library’s Statement of Policy on the Selection of Books 
and Library Materials and the “Freedom to Read” state- 
ment, by Librarian John E. Smith, and was advised that 
if she had continuing objections she should let them be 
known to the Board of Library Trustees. 

(New World Review, published in New York by the 
N.W.R. Corporation, is a monthly magazine of opinion, 
edited by Jessica Smith. It continues Soviet Russia 
Today.) 

The patron wrote a long letter to the Board expressing 
her concern particularly for the effects of the magazine 
on teen-age minds. The Board directed the librarian to 
consider the matter with his staff Book Selection Com- 
mittee to measure the magazine against the Book Selection 
Policy, and also directed him to survey other California 
public libraries to determine how they handle the 
periodical. 

The Book Selection Committee decided that the 
policy statement’s phrase, “The Library does provide 
materials representing all approaches to public issues of 
a controversial nature,” is clearly applicable to New 
World Review. 


A questionnaire sent to 27 California public libraries 
of medium and large size brought 25 replies. Only ten 
said they received NWR. All received it as a gift. 

Of the ten receiving it, three libraries discard it on 
receipt. Seven place it with other current periodicals, and 
six of the seven keep back files ranging from six months 
to several years. One library not now receiving NWR 
keeps a file of previously received issues. 

As a result of a story in the Santa Barbara News- 
Press, June 25, about the patron’s protest to the Board, 
several issues of the magazine were circulated and the 
current issue disappeared. 

The American Legion’s local organ, The Sentinel of 
Post 49, assuming “such reading material is being paid 
for by the citizens of this county,” commented that “The 
American Legion feels confident that this is not being 
done with the knowledge and consent of the County 
Supervisors.” 

In August, the Library Board voted support of the 
Book Selection Committee’s decision and accepted the 
librarian’s recommendation that the Library’s presert 
practice with respect to New World Review be continued. 

In an editorial, September 1, the Santa Barbara News- 
Press said, “The trustees of the Public Library deserve a 
pat on the back for their action last week when they de- 
cided unanimously for the magazine New World Review 
belongs on the library shelves.” They linked the trustees’ 
decision with that of the Veterans of Foreign Wars pro- 
posing that colleges and secondary schools teach the 
history and tactics of Communism, and commended both 
“for having expresed their faith in the intelligence of the 
American people.” 


Senate Bill Proposes 


Commission on Obscenity 


' §. 3736, introduced by Senator Karl Mundt, and H.R. 
12931, introduced by Representative James C. Oliver (re- 
placing H.R. 11454, introduced March 29, 1960: see 
Newsletter, June 1960, p. 3), proposes the creation of a 
Commission on Noxious and Obscene Matters and Ma- 
terials. The bill passed the Senate on June 30, and was 
introduced in the House on July 1 and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

In place of the proposal in the former Oliver bill for 
a commission to discover a possible correlation between 
the circulation of “noxious printed and pictured mater- 
ial” and an increase in sex crimes and anti-social behav- 
ior, the present bill proposes “to bring about a coordi- 
nated effort at the various government levels, and by 
public and private groups, to combat by all constitutional 
means this pernicious traffic” (in obscene matters and 
materials). The bill assumes “the morally corrosive 
effects” of such matter. 

The commission of seventeen members would include 
one from the Senate, one from the House, two from the 
Post Office Department, two from the Department of 
Justice (one of them from the F.B.I.), one from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, three 
from the clergy, one educator in secondary education, 
one representative of the publishing industry, one repre- 
sentative of the motion picture industry, one represent- 
ative of the radio and television industries, one from 
among the attorneys general of the several States, one 
chief prosecutor of a city or county government, and one 
chief law enforcing officer of a city or county government. 

The proposed commission is considered by opponents 
of the bill to be nothing less than a censorship board. 


WLB ‘Freedom to Read” Issue 


Leading articles in the September issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin are devoted to “The Freedom to Read.” 
Included are “A Time When It’s Best to Read and Let 
Read,” by Margaret A. Edwards, “Censorship and High 
School Libraries,” by Richard D. Gannon, “Drafting a 
Written Book Selection Policy,” by Douglas Reid, “A 
Library Closes in Danville,” by Gerald Tetley, and “The 
First Freedom in Clifton.” The First Freedom, by Robert 
B. Downs, is reviewed by Archie L. McNeal, and Book 
Selection and Censorship, by Marjorie Fiske, by Edwin 
Castagna. John Wakeman’s editorial concerns “Segrega- 
tion and Censorship.” 


“We do not want our adolescents to see the 
seamy side of life. We do not want them to suffer 
pain and unhappiness, and if we could we would 
prolong the age of innocence indefinitely. Of course, 
if we should succeed in our efforts to do this, we 
would, at the same time, rob our young people of 
strength of character and incapacitate them for the 
crises they are sure to meet.” 


— Margaret A. Edwards, in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September 1960. 
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Mary Knowles Conviction Overturned 
The U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., 


struck down the contempt of Congress conviction of Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, librarian of the William Jeanes Memorial 
Library in Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania, on June 18. 

The court held that Mrs. Knowles’s refusal to answer 
questions of investigators of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in July 1955 did not constitute contempt 
because the Government had failed to make clear that 
the inquiry had been “an investigation into communism.” 
She had not invoked the Fifth Amendment, but had made 
a full and unqualified statement as to her loyalty, stating 
that she was not a Communist, and that for many years 
she had had no connection with any organization on the 
Attorney General’s list. 

Mrs. Knowles had had the firm support of the Ply- 
- mouth Monthly Meeting’s Library Committee throughout 
a long and heated controversy among members of the 
Meeting over the propriety of retaining her as librarian. 
She had first been called before the Senate Subcommittee 
in 1953 when she was identified by Herbert A. Philbrick, 
F.B.I. informant, as a Communist in 1947, and had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment. She was then dismissed from 
her position as librarian of the Morrill Memorial Library 
of Norwood, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Knowles then worked temporarily as librarian 
at Plymouth Meeting, and the next year was given 
a permanent appointment. 

In the spring of 1955 the Fund for the Republic had 
presented the Plymouth Meeting with an award of $5000 
for “courageous and effective defense of democratic prin- 
ciples” in refusing to dismiss Mrs. Knowles under pres- 
sure. The Meeting could not agree for a while whether to 
accept the award, but it was later accepted for the use of 
the Library. 

The award itself was the subject of investigation in 
1956 by a subcommittee of the House Committe on Un- 
American Activities, which was investigating activities of 
the Fund for the Republic. This further stirred the con- 
troversy within Plymouth Meeting over retention of Mrs. 
Knowles as librarian. 

A full account of the matter was published by the Civil 
Liberties Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of the Religious Society of Friends, in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Plymouth Meeting Controversy.” Copies may be 
obtained at 25 cents from the Committee, 1515 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia 2. 


Lady Chatterley in Canada 


In Montreal, on June 10, Judge T. A. Fontaine ruled 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover to be obscene 
under a new Canadian obscenity ordinance, in the same 
month it had finally been cleared by the courts in the 
United States. Judge Fontaine set aside testimony by 
three witnesses considered literary experts as “purely 
personal opinions,” but quoted André Malraux’s view 
that the novel was “based on eroticism” and “exalted 
sensuality” to support his ruling. 

This was the first case tried under the new Canadian 
law which stipulates there must be in rem proceedings 
against a publication before a bookseller who continues 
to sell the publication after the ruling can be brought to 
trial. A case involving a Montreal bookseller has already 
been brought to court. 
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Publisher’s Weekly reports that the New American 
Library, publishers of the novel’s unexpurgated version, 
is appealing Judge Fontaine’s decision. The decision has 
disturbed many who recall the assurances Minister of 
Justice Fulton had given Parliament before the bill’s 
passage that the new law would be used only against a 
“certain type of objectionable material . . . on the news- 
stands of Canada,” and that the law would not pertain to 
“borderline cases” upon which there might be “genuine 
differences of opinion” concerning the artistic or literary 
merit of a work. 

Publisher’s Weekly commented that “As the critics of 
the bill pointed out at the time, no such safeguard of 
limitation had been written into the bill. The result, as 
many predicted, is that the first work to fall victim to the 
new law is a work of literature.” 


Kerouac and Burroughs 
Articles Cleared 


The first issue of Big Table, a quarterly literary 
review published in Chicago, which had been refused 
for mailing by the Postmaster for Chicago, who had 
determined that two articles in it were obscene and 
filthy and therefore non-mailable under the statutory 
declaration in Title 18, Section 1461 of the U.S. Code, 
was cleared for mailing on June 30 by Judge Julius J. 
Hoffman of the United States District Court in Chicago. 
(See Newsletter, June 1959.) The judge ruled that the 
magazine could not be found obscene, as a matter of 
law. Following is a portion of his opinion relating to 
the contents of this issue: 


The two articles said to dominate the publica- 
tion are works of prose. The one, entitled “Old 
Angel Midnight” by Jack Kerouac, is a bit of con- 
struction in the vein of a “stream of consciousness” 
technique and appears to be some sort of dialogue 
between, broadly, God and Man. The contextual 
scheme is a critique of the world. It is indeed numer- 
ically replete with words which are not used overtly 
at least, by the average person. But, in the court’s 
opinion, any libidinous effect those words might 
commonly have could not possibly occur from their 
present position among other printed characters 
which sometimes rise to the dignity of a word and 
sometimes do not. 

Obscene material, as stated above, is “material 
which deals with sex in a manner appealing to 
prurient interest.” The Kerouac article does not 
deal with sex any more than it deals with anything 
else. And, surely, the meaning of “manner” in that 
approved definition implies a method of presenta- 
tion which is something more than simply using 
accepted words. 

In comparison, the other accused article, “Ten 
Episodes from Naked Lunch” by William S. Bur- 
roughs, which is devoted to the days in the life of a 
narcotics addict, may be termed representational 
in that there is a purposeful progression of situa- 
tions, some of which cover topics of sex. But, it 
must be reiterated, it is the manner of dealing with 
sex which is to be judged. “Naked Lunch,” while 
not exactly a wild prose picnic in the style of 
Kerouac, is, taken as a whole, similarly unappealing 
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to the prurient interest. The exacerbated, morbid 
and perverted sex related by the author could not 
arouse a corresponding interest in the average 
reader, as the Hearing Examiner in this case agreed. 
The dominant theme or effect is that of shocking 
the contemporary society, in order perhaps to better 
point out its flaws and weaknesses, but that clinical 
appeal is not akin to lustful thoughts.” 


“The other evidence contained in the record,” Judge 
Hoffman continued, “consists of testimony and exhibits 
pertaining to literary merit and the serious purpose of 
the authors. As summarized in the agency decision, a 
consensus of the views of the witnesses, numbered among 
whom were respected critics, professors, and authors, 
is that the material is within the broad field of serious 
literature and that the writers are intent on literary pur- 
suits. The merit of their works is in dispute and not highly 
regarded for the most part. But, as was said in the ‘Ulys- 
ses’ opinion: ‘...Art certainly cannot make advance under 
compulsion to traditional forms, and nothing in such a 
field is more stifling to progress than limitation of the 
right to experiment with a new technique.” 

In a second part of his opinion, Judge Hoffman found 
Big Table, Number 1, not to be “filthy,” a separate clas- 
sification of non-mailable matter. The test in that regard 
is whether the material has “a tendency to deprave or 
corrupt the morals of those who would receive them.” 

This issue of Big Table was made up of articles previ- 
ously intended for the Winter 1958 issue of Chicago 
Review, whose issuance the University of Chicago ad- 
ministration would not sanction as a University Press 
publication unless the Kerouac and Burroughs articles, 
and certain others, were eliminated. The former editor 
of Chicago Review, Irving Rosenthal, edited the Big Table 
issue, and told of his difficulties with the University 
officials in his editorial. This is, therefore, an issue of 
some historic interest. 


San Diego Struggles 
With Obscenity Law 


San Diego, California, shares with many other cities 
in the United States the problem of having an unconstitu- 
tional obscenity ordinance on its books. In December of 
last year the Supreme Court ruled (Smith vs. California) 
that it must be shown in an obscenity case that the defend- 
ant had knowledge of the contents of the publication. 

The San Diego City Council ordered a revision of its 
city ordinance on August 25, following a two-hour public 
hearing at which the La Jolla Decent Literature Commit- 
tee presented for consideration a stringently worded ob- 
scenity law, which opponents said was so loosely drawn 
that it would result in censorship and would violate con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and the press. 
(La Jolla is a part of the city of San Diego.) 

After listening to numerous objections to the La 
Jolla group’s proposals, the Council decided to have the 
1926 ordinance amended by the City Attorney’s office to 
bring it in line with the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
and promised another public hearing when the proposed 
revision came to the council floor. 

The La Jolla committee’s proposed law set a maxi- 
mum $5000 fine or a one-year jail term for conviction, a 
penalty far in excess of what may be imposed by a city for 


a misdemeanor offense. The proposed ordinance also made 
it illegal to “possess” so-called obscene literature, and, an 
attorney pointed out, would prevent physicians from 
possessing medical books, attorneys from possessing 
transcripts of cases involving sexual deviates, and artists 
from possessing books on human anatomy. 

Ned V. Joy, local chapter president of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, criticized the proponents’ stressing 
of the alleged dangers to youth arising from traffic in 
books labeled by some people as “objectionable,” saying 
that the ordinance is “a general censorship law affecting 
adults fully as much as minors. If it is really intended to 
protect children alone it is remarkable that it does not 
mention juveniles.” 


Disputacio: 1473 et 1960 


The featured item in the June 1960 issue of The Month 
at Goodspeed’s (Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston) was 
“the first printed book to be banned by official action.” 
It was listed as follows: 


Disputacio INTER CLERICUM ET MILITEM super 
potestate prelatis ecclesie atque principibus ter- 
rarum commissa sub forma dyalogi incipit feliciter. 
4to, newly bound in old vellum, in cloth case, Gothic 
type, 26 lines to the page, 16 leaves. [Cologne, by 
the printer of the Augustinus DeFide, ca. 1473.] 
$1000.00 


The bookseller’s description stated that only three 
copies have been located in America: at the Huntington 
and Morgan Libraries, and the present copy. It quoted 
George Sarton’s note on Pierre Dubois, the probable 
author,. as “one of the outstanding reformers before 
Luther. . . . It should be remembered, however, that his 
main purpose was always the defense of lay against 
ecclesiastical administration and justice. . . . The best 
proof of Dubois’ global originality is his lack of con- 
temporary influence . . . due to the fact that his ideas 
were so much ahead of his time that they seemed 
visionary.” 

Following his remarks on this significant book, the 
editor of The Month could not resist a pained reference to 
one of the most deplorable of all acts of censorship in 
1960 — the banning of Huxley’s Brave New World and 
Orwell’s 1984. Supposedly they were not burned, he says, 
“and we have no evidence that our banned book of 
Cologne 1473, was burned, but many books have been, 
under similar circumstances, in which cases it is well to 
remember Emerson’s remark: ‘Every burned book en- 
lightens the world.’ ” 


CANCELLATION 


Freedom-loving librarians hurried out last June |! 

to buy the new stamp in the Credo series with I 
Thomas Jefferson’s cry, “I have sworn . . . Hos- 
tility against every form of TYRANNY over the | 
mind of man.” One librarian’s spirits were momen- | 
tarily dampened when he received a letter with the | 
stamp affixed — over which was imposed the Post- | 
master’s thought of the year: “REPORT OBSCENE |! 
MAIL TO YOUR POSTMASTER.” 
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AVAILABLE,TO LIBRARIANS 


Censorship Bulletin, published quarterly by the 
American Book Publishers Council, presenting a de- 
tailed roundup of censorship activities affecting pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and distributors, will be sent to 
libraries without charge by the American Book 
Publishers Council, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
Requests shou!d be addressed to Roland Burdick. 

Reprints of Dan Lacy’s article, “Obscenity and 
Censorship,” in the May issue of The Christian 
Century (noted in the Newsletter, June 1960) are 
available without charge to librarians from Roland 
Burdick, American Book Publishers Council. 


Mr. Keating and the Aims of CDL 


Charles H. Keating, Jr., of Cincinnati, legal counsel of 
the national organization of Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture, was the principal witness at the hearing before the 
House Subcommittee on Postal Operations, Kathryn E. 
Granahan, chairman, on May 27, to consider the circula- 
tion of obscene and pornographic material. Mrs. Grana- 
han introduced him as “a former All-American swimming 
champion and Navy fighter pilot . . . who has done so 
much to encourage communities throughout the entire 
country to establish citizens for decent literature organi- 
zations, which are wielding a most significant influence 
in the fight against the deaiers of filth and smut.” 

Asserting that there is “a real, present and serious 
problem of obscenity and pornography in the United 
States,” which according to a Senate report “threatens to 
‘pervert an entire generation,” and, according to J. 


‘Edgar Hoover, is creating criminals faster than we can 


build jails to house them, Mr. Keating said that “the 
average person in our society knows what and where this 
obscenity is, but the courts ignore him and his contentions 
and his welfare, catering to a vociferous minority, which, 
skilled in the use (and abuse) of our laws and courts, 
manages to inflict upon the substantial majority of Ameri- 
cans the kind of corruption, filth, instruction in per- 
version and sick abnormality which is displayed and sold 
here in Washington, or in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Oklahoma City, or anywhere else in the country.” 

Mr. Keating claimed he spoke “for most of our 
American citizens. J come by this claim as a member of 
Citizens for Decent Literature, having in the past 4 
years traveled extensively giving hundreds of speeches.” 
He said that through his CDL office in Cincinnati he 
received and answered about 300 letters a month, “all 
from indignant citizens, mostly group representatives, 
who want, as I do, this demoralizing traffic in filth 
stopped now.” 

The purposes of the CDL, he said, are: a) to educate 
the public to the extent and true nature of the pornogra- 
phy problem, and b) to press for “enforcement of valid 
statutes making obscenity a crime. . . . This is CDL. 
No lists. No boycotts. . . .” 

[The San Mateo, California, CDL, however, worked 
last fall with a list of 175 magazines and 250 paperbacks 
in seeking a tough local obscenity ordinance. See News- 
letter, June 1960, page 4. — Ed.] 

Mr. Keating deplored the opposition to the introduc- 
tion of stiffer local anti-obscenity laws “by extremists 
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. such as the persistent, illogical, comical and theatrical 


(but legalistically skilled) activities of certain ‘civil 
liberties’ groups. They incidentally need hardly be be- 
lieved when they allege a ‘fear of the coming censorship.’ ” 

“Whenever Mr. Lacy, or Time, or certain other of the 
press, argue in opposition to any controls, legal or other, 
taey frequently begin by setting up strawman arguments, 
tarash about and raise dust about whether certain writers 
and writings would find themselves curbed, ones which 
we would consider curbing no more than they would: 
Shaw, Hugo, Huxley, etc. are names which constantly 
recur — not to mention the Old Testament.” (Dan Lacy, 
Managing Director of the American Book Publishers 
Council had appeared before the Granahan Committee on 
February 5. See Newsletter, June 1960, page 5.) 

“People like Lacy and those people come up and say 
the problem should be solved in the courts,” Mr. Keating 
said, “but they will not let you get into the courts. They 
lobby and they water down and destroy effective legisla- 
tion.’ 

“I feel we will get those bills enacted,” said Mrs. 
Granahan. 

The Hearing, entitled “Circulation of Obscene and 
Pornographic Materials,” may be obtained from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents for 20 cents. 


Canadian Magazine Editor 
Suggests Remedies 


Discussing in detail the problems of the widespread 
disseminatioa of obscene pulp literature in Canada, in an 
address to the Empire Club of Toronto, Arnold Edin- 
burgh, editor of Saturday Night (published under the 
title “Sex and Violence on the Bookstalls,” in the Canadi- 
an Author and Bookman, Spring 1960), suggested these 
remedies: 


(a) For children: First, we must see that read- 
ing is given increased emphasis in the schools; see 
that they read with intelligence and not just skill. 
Second, thet libraries are more intelligently used 
than they are now. Librarians must constantly be 
spurring the youngsters on, not holding them back 
to their school, limited-vocabulary, pappy text- 
books. Third, that great literature in its original 
form is constantly thrust on those of high school 
age. If they are interested in sex, (which they are) 
let them read about it in Shakespeare, in Defoe, in 
Pepys, in Somerset Maugham and in D. H. Law- 
rence. Let them read what great minds have thought 
about it — not mean and furtive ones. 


(b) For parents: Let all parents impose a 
strict censorship themselves and see what their chil- 
dren are reading. Let them also look at the book- 
shelves and discuss what is on them with the retailer. 
He does not want trouble and often he just does not 
know what is on the stands which are serviced 
entirely by the wholesaler — who again is no censor 
and merely accepts from the publisher. Let all par- 
ents also discuss sex and crime with their children, 
and together with the churches, try to get the world 
to make a little more sense than it perhaps does at 
the moment. . . . 
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Lolita in New Zealand 


The New York Times Book Review, June 24, reported 
that the New Zealand Supreme Court had upheld a cus- 
toms ban en Lolita which deemed the book unsuitable for 
New Zealand readers. 

The test case began in June when the New Zealand 
Council for Civil Liberties imported six copies of the 
novel in contravention of the ban. 

The Crown’s Solicitor General’s opinion that the 
book’s literary merit was far outweighed by its “sordid, 
repulsive perversion” was seconded by Sir Douglas Hutch- 
inson of the Supreme Court in supporting the ban, despite 
the testimony of educators that reading has little effect on 
the sexual behavior of persons. 

Sir Douglas said of the latter view: “It may or may 
not at some time receive general acceptance, but it is 
entirely contrary to what the courts have always thought 
and I am quite unconvinced by it.” 


Police Action in Melbourne 


In Melbourne, in July, Victoria police confiscated all 
available copies (more than 100) of the American novel, 
Carlotta McBride. (The Bookseller, London, July 30.) 
Police officials claimed the Charles Orson Gorham book 
was unfit for the public to read, though the Common- 
wealth Literature Censorship Board had approved it for 
general sale. 

The Melbourne police prepared summons papers 
against six of the city’s major booksellers to show cause 
why the books should not be seized and destroyed. They 
intimated that if the summons action was decided in their 
favor, they would charge the six booksellers with traffick- 
ing in obscene literature. 

The novel, which had been on sale since January in 
Melbourne, had been purchased by libraries as well as by 
individuals. Secker and Warburg, Ltd., London, publisher 
of the book, intended to fight the seizure order. 


CLARIFICATION 


Lawrence G. Derthick, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who was reported by the press 
as saying, concerning the banning of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World and George Orwell’s 1984 
from school libraries in Dade County, Florida, “I’ve 
never heard of these books... .” (Newsletter, June 
1960), has written to a librarian in Tennessee, “I 
did not intend to convey the impression that I had 
not heard of these books. This would not have been 
true. One could hardly have been a participant in 
literary discussion groups over the years or have 
listened to scholars from the pulpit, or have read 
the press without having heard numerous references 
to these books. 

“What I did say was: (1) that I had not read 
| the two books; (2) that it would be in poor taste 
for a Federal official to intrude his views in a local 
education issue; (3) and that it had been my ex- 
perience when enough of the people had enough of 
the facts they usually made common sense decisions 
about book banning.” 


WCTU Opens Second Front 


Members of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, at a meeting of the Los Angeles Federation and 22 
local unions of the Los Angeles area in August were 
reported to have declared war on a second front: the 
sale of pornographic literature (Los Angeles Times, 
August 20). California State Assemblyman Louis Francis, 
of San Mateo, told them that stronger state laws to con- 
trol the sale and distribution of lewd and obscene litera- 
ture are urgently needed “because it is necessary to 
destroy the fly-by-night distributors, transporters and 
salesmen in this loathsome industry, featuring sexual 
perversion and violence which is growing each year and 
contributing greatly toward juvenile delinquency and 
causing an increase in sex crimes.” 


BARDOT ENCOUNTERS FIRST FREEDOM 


| Brigitte Bardot failed in her attempt to have a 
1 Paris court impound the manuscript of the story of 
1 her life as seen by her private secretary, Alain 
Carré, according to an AP dispatch, July 16. Some 
j of the things said about her were untrue, she said. 
L 


In refusing her request, Judge René Drouillat said 
that no unpublished manuscript had been censored 
in France in more than a century. 


Penguin Lady Chatierley in Difficulty 


Before Penguin Books’ unexpurgated edition of D. 
H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover could be officially 
placed on sale in Great Britain, a copy was asked for by ° 
the police and was handed to a Scotland Yard representa- 
tive, according to a report in The Bookseller (London), 
August 20. Penguin had planned to publish this first 
complete English edition on August 25. The copy of 
the book was delivered by the Scotland Yard squad deal- 
ing with publications “to be scrutinised for possible 
obscenity” to the Director of Public Prosecutions, and 
was then referred to Treasury Counsel to be read. The 
latter would determine whether Scotland Yard should 
prosecute under the Obscene Publications Act. 

Anticipating legal action against them, Penguin an- 
nounced that publication was postponed until further 
notice. They intended “to defend any action that may be 
taken against them and to call evidence in support of 
their claim that the book is neither pornographic nor 
obscene, but a work of art of serious intent with an 
important place in English literature.” 

Although the publisher recalled all copies that had 
been sent out to wholesalers and booksellers, copies had 
reportedly already been on sale at Nottingham and else- 
where “by mistake.” 

There was much speculation by newspaper editors 
over the prospect of prosecution under the new Obscene 
Publications Act (1959). The Manchester Guardian 
thought there should be no great difficulty showing that 
the book was “a work of literature which ought to be 
published in the public interest.” A London Daily 
Telegraph writer said, “I cannot imagine a less suitable 
vehicle for giving the 1959 Obscene Publications Act its 
first ride.” 
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Louisiana’s New Laws 


In Louisiana, where citizen committees have been 
waging an active battle against “smut literature,” Gov- 
ernor Jimmie Davis signed three bills into law on June 
30, making it a misdemeanor to distribute “pornographic 
literature” to an adult and a felony to distribute similar 
material to a person under seventeen. Governor Davis 
signed the bills despite a letter of June 17 from Dan Lacy, 
chairman of the American Book Publishers Council, 
which pointed out that the law contained legal short- 
comings which might make it unconstitutional. 

The law appeared not to be in keeping with the prece- 
dent set in the Roth v. U.S. case which demands that the 
dominant theme of a work taken as a whole must appeal 
to the average person’s prurient interest as based on 
contemporary community standards. The law also makes 
no provision for the principle of scienter (Smith vs. 
California), that is, the distributor of the suspected 
material must know that it is obscene. 


House Passes Amendments 
On Propaganda Labeling 


On August 22 the House of Representatives votecl 
394 to 3 for a bill (H.R. 12753) to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 and the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, to strengthen requirements for labeling 
of propaganda from foreign principals and thereby to 
broaden restrictions on its dissemination in the United 
States by foreign agents. The bill did not come up for 
vote in the Senate, where greater opposition had been 
expected. 

The amendments provided for the establishment of a 
new office within the Customs Bureau of the Treasury 
Department which would require all organizations dis- 
tributing foreign political printed matter to label it 
foreign political propaganda. They also broadened the 
definition of “foreign principal” to include organiza- 
tions “supervised, directed, controlled or financed in 
whole or in part” by a foreign political party or govern- 
ment. They provided that every agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal who was required to register under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act must report the importation or 
transmittal of propaganda to the Attorney General and 
file copies with the Department of Justice and the Library 
of Congress. 

According to Representative Francis E. Walter, Chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
which reported the bill, the amendments were designed 
to plug loopholes in existing legislation which made it 
necessary to prove that a publication was financially 
supported by a foreign government or political party in 
order to require registration. 

Representative William H. Meyer, of Vermont, one of 
the three who opposed the bill, warned that the measure 
could reduce considerably the flow of important sci- 
entific and technical data into the country. 

Representative Byron Johnson, of Colorado, feared 
that we would be “running the risk of converting any 


foreign publication by later interpretation into ‘political 


propaganda,” and that the bill would interfere with 
Constitutional guarantees of freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech. 
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Strange Case of “The Stranger” 


Charges against Franklyn C. Olson, a Thompson, 
Michigan, school teacher who was found guilty of hand- 
ing an obscene book to a minor because he used Albert 
Camus’ The Stranger in a remedial reading program, were 
dismissed by Judge George S. Baldwin of the Michigan 
Circuit Court for Schoolcraft County, on August 24. 

Judge Baldwin severely criticized the vindictiveness of 
the proceeding against Mr. Olson last May. The teacher, 
who was completing his first year in the Thompson public 
school, was accused, found guilty, and sentenced by a 
justice of the peace within a period of three days. Judge 
Baldwin marvelled at the “swift justice” which resulted 
in a 90 day prison sentence and a $100 fine (and an 
additional 90 days if the fine was not paid), especially 
when the book was “obviously not obscene.” 

Critics’ views on the literary merits of The Stranger 
were reviewed by Judge Baldwin in the courtroom. “This 
case is not to be judged on what supposed effect this 
book might have on any particular person, young or 
old, but whether it is an obscene book in and of itself as 
judged by the test set forth in the statute. Obscenity and 
lewdness are not the purpose of the book in question,” 
he said. 

The judge also pointed out that the complaint against 
Mr. Olson had been improperly drawn under an obsolete 
anti-obscenity statute. 

According to Publishers’ Weekly, September 12, 
books in Mr. Olson’s personal library in the classroom 
were confiscated and were later destroyed by the police. 
His contract for the academic year 1960-61 was not 
renewed and the vacancy was filled by the wife of the 
prosecuting attorney in the case. 


More Huxley, Orwell Objections 


Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and George 
Orwell’s 1984 were taken out of circulation at the 
Tuscola, Illinois, High School library last May, follow- 
ing objections by parents that the books had been 
recommended to their children in a senior English 
course. (Champaign, Ill. Courier, May 18, 1960.) (The 
two books had been reported removed from some school 
libraries in Dade County, Florida, last spring, and Hux- 
ley’s book had also been removed from a high school 
library in San Jose, California.) 

The Tuscola school principal complied immediately 
with the parents’ wishes and, according to the school 
superintendent, “had the situation under control” (books 
withrawn) before six fathers of the pupils showed up 
at a school board meeting to protest use of the books. 
Their objection was the treatment of sex in the books. 


Victoria, Australia, Bans Caldwell 


In June the High Court of Australia refused 
William Heinemann, Ltd. leave to appeal a decision 
by the Victoria Supreme Court that banned Erskine 
Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre as obscene in that state. 
The refusal upheld a March court decision which 
makes it illegal to sell the novel in Victoria. 
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